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[OBIGINAL.] 
I KNEW WHEN FIRST WHE MET. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


I knew when first we met 
I’d love thee very dearly— 
Love thee, gentle friend : 
Love thee, dear, sincerely! 
When first I gazed into 
Those liquid eyes of thine, 
I felt a strange, strange thrill 
Within this heart of mine. 


And when I heard thy voice, 
It woke within my heart 
A chord that ne’er will cease 

To thril—thou art 
The beautiful ideal 
I°d pictured in my mind, 
Ne’er hoping on this earth 
Its counterpart to find. 


And now py heart to thee— 
To thee, fair one, I give; 

To thee I dedicate my life, 
For thee alone I live. 

And let us cheer each other, 
Sailing down life’s stream, 

Until we wake in pleasure 
From this our earthly dream. 


[ORIGINAL.]] 


The Days of the English Riots. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MACDONALD. 


Mary Cuaworta! How the name lingers 
on the memory of all who have read Byron’s real 
or affected lamentations over his ill fated boyish 
attachment to a girl older and probably wiser 
than himself, and which, he says, “threw him 
out alone on a wide, wide sea.” The lady, as is 
well known, married a man of less poetical name 
as well as of fame, than the poet, and rejoiced in 
the name of Musters. They resided at Colwick 
Hall, near Nottingham, England, where the 
lady’s health declined, exhibiting unmistakable 
marks of consumption. 

One night, towards the close of her fatal dis- 
order, she was driven from her house on a cold 
autumn evening, by the alarm of fire. Some 
time elapsed before the poor lady could be car- 
ried to a shelter, and in the meantime she had 
the misery of beholding, from her uncomfortable 
position in the wet shrubbery of the garden, the 
destruction of her home. The exposure was too 
much for her feeble frame. She died soon after- 
ward, the event, doubtless, hastened by the hor- 
rors of that midnight hour in the garden. 

This was in the eventful autumn of 1831, when 
the riots consequent on the rejection of the Re- 


| Stanley, beside whom she sat. 


DAYS OF THE ENGLISH RIOTS. 


form Bill, by the Zouse of Lords, took place. 
The family of Robert Stanley, the elder, had 
assembled at the evoning meal in the autumn of 
that year. Stanley was himself a manufacturer, 
on no very extended scale, it is true, but with 
sufficient success to support those he loved in 
comfortable circumstances. His house. was re- 
puted to be the neatest in all Nottingham. His 
wife, still quite youthful, if one might judge by 
the soft and beautiful brown hair, was a pale, 
gentle-looking woman, on whom the cares of a 
large family had not sat uneasily, yet had been 
sufficient to take away the fine English bloom. 

Robert, the eldest son, who sat beside his 
mother at the table, was an assistant in his fath- 
er’s manufactory, had recently arrived at the age 
of twenty-one, and was, moreover, engaged to a 
very pretty damsel who, on this occasion, was 
visiting her prospective relations. Susan Hazel- 
dean was a modest little creature, almost nestling 
in her extreme timidity under the arm of Mary 
Occasionally 
she darted a quickly-withdrawn glance at her 
lover’s father, of whom, with his large, piercing 
black eyes and dignified bearing, she seemed 
quite awed. She had not yet learned what a soft 
and tender heart the strong, stalwart man pos- 
sessed, although she seemed perfectly sensible of 
the perfections of his handsome and manly son. 
As the other children took their seats around the 
ample table, from which the odorous steam of the 
hot tea was diffusing itself through the apart-. 
ment, there was not.a happier nor a finer-looking 
group in all England than in that apartment. 

It was a room, large and lofty, for the mansion 
itself had once belonged to that portion of the 
aristocracy, the younger members of which had 
disdained to live in the midst of a manufacturing 
town, and had carried their pride and their re- 
duced means to a more genial atmosphere. The 
heavy oaken wainscotting and lofty windows 
gave it an air of old-time grandeur, and Robert 
Stanley’s good taste had supplied it with furniture 
adapted to its style, instead of deforming it with 
modern gewgaws. 

The meal finished, they still lingered at the 
table, the mother with her loving and gentle eyes 
gazing upon the nine human blossoms that were 
hers by right, and mentally adding Susan 
Hazeldean as the tenth. A loud knock at the 
hall door, and a voice was heard inquiring for 
young Robert Stanley, who immediately rose 
and went out. He quickly returned and called 
his father, and both seemed, to the listening ears 
of the group, to be in loud conversation with the 
visitors, for there were evidently two or more. 

‘ Some trouble with the workmen at the fac- 
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tory, probably,” said Mrs. Stanley, answering 
the wondering looks of this unwonted intrusion 
upon their quiet tea hour. 

Another cause was soon revealed to the terror- 
stricken family. Robert came back, and said, 
with a voice not quite so clear as usual, and a 
face flushed with some undefinable emotion: 

“Mother, I must leave you foratime. These 
men,” they had followed him and now stood in 
the door way, two stout, brawny English police- 
men, “insist on my presence for some disputed 
matter. I trust it will not take long to prove my 
—that is—” The young man hesitated, looked 
at Susan Hazeldean, who grew pale as death, 
and then fiew to her side. 

The father still stood without, trying to con- 
quer his own feelings. He entered, after a while, 
and, going straight up to his wife and taking 
both her hands in his, he said, affectionately : 

‘My dear, itis of no use to hide anything; 
better tell all at once. Robert is arrested on a 
cbarge of setting the Colwick Hall on fire.” 

*‘ Is that all ?”’ asked Leonard Stanley, a bright 
boy of fourteen. ‘ We all know where Robert 
was that night,” glancing at his intended sister- 
in law. 

A momentary gleam lighted up Susan’s pale 
features, and then disappeared as suddenly. Her 
first thought was the same as Leonard’s—that he 
had been at her father’s house on the evening in 
question ; her second told her she had not seen 
him at all on that evening. 

The men stood looking into the room, appar- 
ently surprised to see so refined a family as this 
one evidently appeared ; and they expressed no 
impatience to be gone, although it was now get- 
ting somewhat dusky. When, at length, the 
poor young man had wound himself up to the 
pitch he was trying to attain, of parting with his 
family, he attempted to speak his farewell in 
calm words. He broke down when he came to 
Susan, and rushed toward the door. The men, 
thinking he was about to elude them, took his 
arm. He threw them violently off at first, but 
recollecting himself, he submitted quietly, and 
accompanied them down the lawn to the gate, 
where stood a carriage. Into this he was desired 
to enter, and was rapidly driven to Nottingham, 

where, after a short examination before a magis- 
trate, he was conveyed to jail. 

The dreaded trial came on. Several persons 


had been tried and fully committed to await the’ 


execution of their sentence. Robert Stanley 
had, it seemed, been arrested on two counts, one 
for the burning of Colwick Hall, and the other 
for that of Nottingham Castle. On the first 
count he was fully acquitted, there being found 


many people who were ready to prove that he 
was elsewhere. On the second it was not so 
easy. His counsel entreated him to plead guilty, 
observing that the alibi proved yesterday would 
rarely avail the second time. His prosecutors 
even agreed to spare his life, if he would own his 
guilt, and relate all he knew. 

“What!” said the, brave youth, to his own 
counsel, as he laid this before him, “ would you 
have me take upon me for life the burden of a 
crime which I never committed, and add to it 
the curse of falsehood also? No, rather bear an 
unjust penalty, than to perjure myself.” 

The counsel was silent. He could not but 
sympathize with a sentiment so honorable to his 
client’s heart. 

Meantime the family of Robert Stanley were 
enduring tortures untold. Nota doubt of Rob- 
ert’s innocence troubled them, but these were 
troublous times, and the public justice demanded 
with loud cries a victim to atone for the outrages 
continually planned and executed. Here, then, 
was a man whose social position was far higher 
and his education immeasurably above that of 
the rioters in general. The condemnation of 
such a man would lead them to suppose, at least, 
that no mercy would be shown to others inferior 
in rank and knowledge; and it might serve as a, 
bugbear to prevent future outrage, if a young 
man like Robert Stanley, the son of a master 
manufacturer, and already possessed of ability to 
conduct business on his own responsibility. 

Robert’s sole reply to those who prossed him 
to plead guilty was this: ‘I am innocent, and 
will take my trial.” 

No alibi could by any stretch of the imagin- 
ation be proved. In vain the friends of the fam- 
ily, the family itself, or even the prisoner, tried to 
recall the evening’s events before the castle was 
fired. Having nothing definite by which to re- 
member, and although it was in the minds of 
them all as a general impression, that they had 
seen him every evening, still that fatal evoning 
had left no particular matk upon any of them. 
Nothing, therefore, could be elicited in his favor 
—while the evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing. Many witnesses were brought forward who 
swore positively to having seen him with the 
lawless crew who committed the deed; and this 
evidence seemed given in full faith, and with the 


-most perfect conviction of its truth. 


The Stanleys, encouraged by the success of 
the first indictment being crushed, were quite 
sanguine in their hopes of the second. They at- 
tended the trial—at least the parents and older 
children did, and they brought along with them 
the object of Robert’s love. 
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Poor Susan !—now blushing, now pale asa 
water-lily, and then tearful—it was a terrible or- 
deal for that fair, young girl, who had garnered 
her life-hopes upon a bark which seemed sudden- 
ly to be sinking away from her. All along she 
had not shared the hopes of the family. She 
had experienced many strange mysteries that 
wore the aspect of presentiments—and she came 
of a superstitious race, and no doubt the family 
weakness was transmitted to the sensitive and 
impressible girl. Nothing that they could say to 
her would raise the slightest color of hope. She 
had already sunk deep in despondency, and they 
wero only prevented from sharing it by their 
strong desire to comfort her. In this they were 
rewarded by losing half their anxiety in the gen- 
erous hope of imparting courage to her. 

But Robert’s chances were growing slighter 
already, and the fearful reality was actually be- 
ginning to have its weight in the minds of all. 
Mary Stanley who had hitherto kept up wonder- 
fully, had fainted and been carried from court, 
when some portion of the evidence seemed to 
affect the people against the prisoner. Mrs. 
Stanley grasped the seat with both handsto keep 
from falling, her husband shook and trembled 
like a leaf, and brave young Leonard, to whom 
any fatal result seemed simply impossible, be- 
came affected with the general apprehension. 

It was now that poor Susan Hazeldean’s cour- 
age rose as the depression of the others in- 


creased. She laid her hand upon Mrs. Stanley's 


arm, and besought her not to give way to her 
emotion, for a light had seemed suddenly to 
shine upon the dark way. Mr. Stanley caught 
her words. He shook his head. His own hopes 
were rapidly giving way. It was now nearly 
dark, and the court was already being adjourned 
to the following morning. It was a respite, at 
least, and Susan went home with the family. As 
they sat around the fire, silent and tearful, the 
young girl suddenly arose, and stood before them 
with an air that seemed born of hope itself. 
“Father!” she exclaimed,—she had long ad- 
dressed Robert’s parents as her owa—“ Father, 
where is William Stanley ?”’ 
_ Mr. Stanley scarcely comprehended her ques- 
tion. Her excited manner made him fear for 
her reason, but she repeated the question until he 
answered what had seemed to him unnecessary 
to be asked, now that they were suffering under 
such*present prospect of peril to one they loved. 
“I saw him not long since,” he answered 
listlessly. 
“‘ Before or after the burning of the castle ?” 
“Icannot remember, Susan. Why do you 
ask this question ?” 


“QO, Mr. Stanley—vfather, do try to tax your 
memory! Believe me, I do not idly ask. Mary, 
—Leonard, when did you sce William Stanley ?” 

Mary’s quick mind had followed Susan’s. 

“ Yather,” said his daughter, “ listen to Susan. 
She has reason for what she says. Think a mo- 
ment. Recall William’s face to your memory, 
and say whom he resembles.” 

As if new life had been suddenly infused into 
the dead, up rose every member of that stricken 
family. It is strange indeed how a single thought 
that has not yet received expression, may thus 
permeate so many minds at the same moment, 
and produce such wonderful changes in the hearts 
that have been bowed almost in despair. 

To explain this scene we must turn to the 
youth, the bare mention of whom had caused 
such emotions. William Stanley, the son of Mr. 
Stanley’s eldest brother, had been a wild and 
reckless young man, causing great grief to his 
parents, and inspiring the dislike of all who 
knew him. He had long been estranged from 
his kindred, and indeed they had striven to for- 
get him. Atintervals he would be seen in the 
vicinity of Nottingham, but even his own relatives 
passed him on those occasions without recogni- 
tion. All that was worthy of remark about him 
was the strong and vivid resemblance which he 
bore to Robert Stanley, the younger. It had 
been a source of great mortification to the latter, 
yet, strange to say, it had never occured to him 
now. The grief and surprise had effaced it from 
his memory, and from that of his whole family. 
Susan’s words had first recalled it. 

“‘ How stupid we have all been!” was young 
Leonard’s characteristic speech. Mr. Stanley’s 
first step after receiving the new impression, was 
to go immediately to Robert’s counsel, who 
caught at his words wirh perfect rapture. When 
the idea was presented at court hundreds em- 
braced it at once, and the witnesses frankly ac- 
knowledged their error. There were many per- 
sons now who came forward and declared that 
they had seen William Stanley prowling about 
for several days previous to the fires. Still, no 
one had thought of him before. Susan had the 
credit of rescuing her lover from a fate which 
seemed inevitable. William Stanley was never 
brought to justice, but Robert was saved! Nev- 
er were more hearty rejoicings, for all liked the 
frank, generous young man. He was literally 
carried to his home on the shoulders of the pop- 
ulace, and they who had unwittingly placed him 
in such woful peril by a fearful mistake, were 
first to bear witness to his worth and goodness. 

a 


Friendship—often talked of, but seldom seen. 


